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The PHilanthropist. : 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN 
FACTORIES. 





pacts AS TO THE AGES AND REALTH OF PER- 
60NS EMPLOYED IN COTTON FACTORIES. 
—<—_— 
to premise, fur the reader’s. informa, 
tion, that it bas been an ohject with certain of the 
paster spinners to shew, that both ia respect of hap- 
jvess and of health, the coudition of the persons 
employed in their trade is goad, aud not less favour- 
able than that of those engaged in other trades ye- 
perally. It seems to have been with this view, and 
in order to invalidate the purpose of Sir Rohert 
Peel’s Bill, that in the last Session of Parliament they 
ted. in evidence before Committees of the 
of Lords, certain Reports from eleven cotton 
factories in Manchester (see. App. to the Minutes of 
Evidence befure the Lords), exhibiting the names of 
those employed therein, with the age and state of 
health of each individual; In nine of those sche- 
dules the time was also specified duriug which each 
(with a very few exceptions) had worked in a 
cotton mill. The gate number thus particu- 
larized ix those ‘nine factories is 4938, 
Although the factories in question were selected 
by the master spinners themselves, and their purpose 
in that selection is to shew, that the health of their 


' It is proper 


.g of 30, is found in any such works, nor more than 1 





in 170, who ‘have reached their 40th J 

That of 4938 persons ‘engaged in the cotton mills, 
only 70 who survive tu the age of 50 remain’in the 
employment; aud it is a still more remarkable fact, 
that only cleven out of 4466 who begin their labours 
in these works at all ages under 20, are of that num- 
ber 


That of 4914 persons who commence their labours 
at all ages under 490, only 242 who arrive at their 
40th year continue to be in any such mils ; 

| only 86 out.of.4466, whe begin the work at all 
wt. under 20, are of that number. 
‘That of 4888 persons who commence their la- 
bours in a cotton mill at all ages under 35, only 427 
who arrive at their 35th, year, coutinue to have em- 
ployment in any such works; aud only 218, out of 
44641 who begin the work at ail ages under 20, are 
of that number. : , 
That of 4841 persons who. begia their labours in 
a cotton mill at all ages under 30, only 698 who ar- 


in the trade of cotton spinning. 

That. of 4712.; 
4 cotton mill at all ages under 25, only 1,108 who 
arrive at their 23th year are found at such employ- 
went, ’ 

That of 4466 persons who begin their labours in 
a cotton milt at all ages under 20, oply 1573 who 
arrive at their 20th year coatinue.to be engaged ‘in 
the business. 
Surely when suca facts as these come to be reflec- 
ted on, atid it is.considered that they are deduced 





lbourers is good, they have unwarily supplied do- 
euments which to establish inferences, that very 
little ctiaaaet, with such a result. This is dedu- 
cible on the following grounds:—The ages of the 
pesons then actually employed being given, and 
elo the number of years during which each had 
been in that occupation, the difference is presuined 
tobe the age at‘which the said persons first began 
towork in a cotton factory. On this presumption, 
wehave from those aforesaid Reports the following 
results, viz, s— 

Theages of the 4938 individuals employed in nine 
factories selected by the master spinners themselves, 


vis: 
80 of them under 9: years old. 
764 ........from 9 to 11, both included. 


from the statements of the master-spinners them- 
selves, it can be no question with any sensible or 
humaue person, whether some legislative controul is 
not wanted for a system of labour, which subjects to 
the operation of its exorbitant heurs children, so ex- 
tremely young,whose numbers are even. now immense, 
and, fromthe growing extent of the trade, must be 
continually on the increase: 
The opponents of the: Bill, it is presumed, cannot 
justly. complain of these statements, as the grounds 
ou which they ave formed were furnished by thew- 
selves, and taken from factories of their own selec- 
tiou, Had the friends of the Bill selected factories 
of a less high character, the results might probably 
have been still more favourable to the cause they 
have-espoused. But even admitting that the returns 
from the nine factories selected by the master-spin- 
ner’ prdxent a fair specimen of the state of the evt- 





et swe oceck ne Ua ROR, do, 

781 eeoeaseaoonne 16 to 19 do, ; 
NS vcccccseeee to 2 dO 
583 ..eeeeeeease 20 to 29 do, 

B17 ..cccccseeee 30 to 34 do. 

211 sce cccceeee 3D to 3D do, 

196 @oeeeesseccce 40 to 49 do. 


20 .cscccscsees 


— 


4938 


60 and upwards. 


ton mills in Manéhester generally, still; even a cursory 
review of the preceding results will, it is presumed, 
excite in every mind, reflections and comparisons of 
no ordinary cast. The grove instantly arises, 
What must be the fate of a great majority of the 
children brought up iv cotton mills? For it is most 
evident that ynly a small proportion of those who 





Their ages, on their first going to a cotton mill, 
*ppear to have been as follows, viz :— 

1658 ...... under 9 years old, 

1667 .....+-.from 9 to 11 both inclusive. 


770 eeeeeveeveeaeee 12 to 15 ° do. 
B7L weccccccesee 16 to 19 do, 
253 .eccccseceee 20 to 24 do. 
122 esceeeaeseeeeoee 25 to 29 do. 
47 ..cccccccces 30 to 34 do. 
26 ...cscovevee 35 to 39 do. 
21 ..cceccereee 40 to 49 do, 


50 and upwards. 


eoceseeroece 
—a 


4938 


It appears, therefore, that upwards of a third part 
of the above 4938 persons began to work in a cotton 
uill before they were 9 years of age; and more than 
wo-thirds before they were 12; and, strange as it 


actory, when under the age of 12, only 197 had at- 
tained to their 30th year ; 19 to their 40th; and two 
0 their 50th year. 

Itfurther appears, that of the gross number of 
938 individuals‘ before mentioned, only 794 had ar- 
ved at their 30th year, and that of those who were 
years of age and upwards, 472 did not begin tu 
ork in a cotton mill till they were 20 years of age 
More. Jtistherefore most evident, that although 
ore than five-sixths of the whole number employed 
0 their Jabours ig a cotton factory before they 
tre 20) years old, yet, of those employed, who were 


== 


ortion did not enter any mills of this description 
til after they had attained to their 20th year, 
The Reports, from which tiese statements are 
awn, having been voluntarily presented by the 
ponents of the Bill, it is reasonable to conclude, 
were as favourable to their cause as circum. 
lueces would admit of; and this inference has the; 
re force when it comes to be considered, that the 
lories whence they were furnished have the repu 
tion of heing well-conducted establishments, On 
he presum tion, then, that these works exhibit 4 
of the state of cotton mills in the town 
Manchester ; and that the ages of the persons 
ployed in them generally (at the time of their first 
ug to work in a cotton mill) have heen, ou an 
*rage, for a series of years commensurate with the 
at which the above 4938 persons began the like 
*; and that, in other respeets, they were similar- 
“reumstanced, the following statements will ne- 
arily follow, viz:— 
hat of those who are subjected to the labour and 
nent of a cutton mill at all ages under 12, 








}} business, and are, for the most past, in all other res. 


do not die very young can he continued in the busi- 
ness when they are grown up. The difficulty of 
their obtaining any other employment is well known; 
and might, indeed, have beey presumed from merely 
redecting, that their constitutions are generally en, 
feebled, that they have been habituated to no other’ 


pects, extremely ignorant. Neither can it be said 
that they have any reasonable hope of obtaining, or 
if obtained, of holding, for any length of time, those 
advantageous situations in the factories occupied by 
grown-up people ; for it appears, that of the number 
of 4466 persons who begin to work in cotton mills 
at all ages under 20, only 451 have employment in 
any such works after attaining to their 30th year, and 
that of these 451, only -86 remain in ‘he mills at the 
age of 40, and only 11 at the age of 50. It appears 
again, that of 375 persons who begin to work in 
cotton mills from 20 to 29 years of age inclusive, 
247 have employment in that occupation after attain- 
ing to their 30th year; and that of these 247, 117 
remain in the mills at the age of 40, and 29 at the 
age of 50. 

Now, from these two last statements, or deductions, 
we gain the meansof forming a fair judgment, what 
must be the state and the constitutions, at the age of 
30, of those 451 individuals who begin at all ages 
under 20 to work in a cotton mill: for it seems, that, 
of equal numbers of these, and of the others (in ac. 
tual i <n at the age of 30), who did not com. 
mence that. business until after they were 20 years 
old, more than two of the latter to one of the former 
remain in the factories at the age of 40, and more 
than four to one at the age of 50. This dispropor- 
tion, so large and extraordinary, is the more striking, 
because we cannot do less than infer, that those who 
have been longer used to the business, are on every 
account the more likely to coutinue iu it, if they had 
strength that was adequate to the labour required. 
It should here be remembered, that ;the 451 iudi- 
viduals above alluded tu, constitue the whole number 
out of 4466, who, having commenced the business 
at all ages under 20, continue in the same at the age 
of 30 years. 

On the whole, it seems a necessary conclusion, from 
all that has been stated, that those persons in gene- 
ral, who go to labour iu the factories at early periods 
of life, become incapable, in pointof strength, at a 
mature age, to undertake those offices and situations 
therein to which they would otherwise, from their 
proficiency, be most eligible, but which for the most 
part are supplied by adults who are strangers to the 
business, and whose chief recommendation is the re- 
quisite sufficiency of bodily power. From these 
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rive at their 30th year continue to have employment 


sons who bepin their labours in - 


destructive even to adults who never entered a cotton 
mill ‘before they weye 20 years old: how ruinous, 
‘thea, must it be in its effects to young children who 
have no strength to oppose to its fatal operation | 

When the oppouents of the Bill take upon them to 
‘assert that the children who labour in cotton mills 
are at least as comfortable and healthy. us those iw 
other trades, it behoves them. to. cousider whether 
such testumony is at-all reconcilable with their Re- 


tipeable that the wages obtained in these works are 
goud;"and the employment regular; if it be true, 
therefore, that the children are also in general healthy 
and happy, what, it may be asked, can possibly be 
the reason of their quitting the factories in the man- 
ner they appear to do? 
naturally, and seems to ask for some solution, 














Literary #otices. 
BURNS’S. ANNIVERSARY. | 


(From the Scotsman. ) 


—_ 





sembly Rooms, on. Monday last, is too to be re- 
strained by any little considerations of etiquette, er an 
overstrained delicacy towards individuals. ‘The occasion 
was a national one, and the characters whoook the lead in 
it have become, in some degree, national property.— 
May our country | such literary and. patriotic | 
pillars ; may its e Tong continue able and willing to 
estimate the value of such property ; and may they long 
retain a portion of that enthusiasm for genius and liber.. 
ty, which was kindled and burst out at this recent anni- 
versary! Wedid not; certaihly display all the fire and 
freedom of an Irish assembly 3 but from what passed at 
this meeting, it is no longer possible to assert that the 
Scotch are without sympathy and without spirit. Deco- 
rum and taste were never violated ; but every one pre- 
sent seemed, for that night at least, to have caught a por- 
tion of that manly, independent spirit, which animated 
the poet whose memory they had met to celebrate—of 
that generosity and magnanimity of character which re- 
joiced ved in all that was great and good—of that kindly so- 
cial feeling which binds man to man, and which, pro- 
ceeding from confidence and good will, is sure to com- 
mand respect ‘and esteem. To the acquirements of 
aman of letters, and the warm, yet bland eloquence of 
& practised. orator, te AIRMAN added the courtesy 
pand a aceom plished gentleman — " 
He wa by a constellation of talent and genius, 
The CRour1ER seemed animated by the manly vigour 
and the social feeling of Burns. In him we saw united 
the frankness of the sailor, the politeness of the gentleman, 
the courage and feeling of the patriot. And seeing so 
much intellect, fervour, and humanity brought together 
to commemorate the triumph of genius over all the ma- 
lice of fortune, so strikingly exemplified in the history 
of Burns, of what qualities would that heart have been 
made up, which should not have dilated with pride and 
joy in finding that its owner formed one of such a meet- 
ing? ‘The most malignant man present must have lost 
some of hie malignity; the least, some of his littleness ; 
the slanderer or vilifier, some of his venom. May the} 
celebration of every triumph be accompanied with as 
many triumphs! For these, on the present oceasion, 
were heither few nor small. 
In the first place, from the happy arran 
the evening, and the talents and temper of those who 
took the lead, the meeting triumphed over Scottish fas- 
tidiousness, coldness and pride. In the second place, 
liberality and independence triu over narrow pre- 
judices and sycophancy, or rather prevented either the 
one or the other from showing — of its. contemp- 
tible features. The Whigs had that ascendency which 


ents for 


belongs to their genius, talents, and principles. ‘The 
displayed point, and wit, and spiri They a showed hak 
‘the glee of young existence” had not yet forsaken 


them, and that if any ** infusion of fresh blood” had 
been necessary, as it was not, it would not have been 
cata. The feeling manifested by the meeting while 
the noble Ode of « s wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,”; 
was sung, was a sure indication that ** the cause of civil! 
and regions liberty over the whole world,” so finel 
toasted by the Croupier, would be received with enthu- 
siasm. Nn giving utterance, ang, as it were, being, to 
this wish, the meeting seemed to be animated with one 
heart and one soul. ‘The burst of feeling seemed to be 
4s spontaneous as irresistible; and the effect of it was 
y sublime. It will furnish us, and we hope many 
more, with a proud recollection to the latest day af ex- 
» And'no one who witnessed it, could doubt that 
tcling was for that night, and for ever, to have @ 
triumph over wanton calumny and Dp wesw, 
abuse. Mr. Jeffrey never rose in the course of the even- 
ing, but he was hailed with rapturous applause—the 
meeting, as if animated by one sentiment, taking these 
Opportunities of proving how impotent malice had been 





ports, advected. to in these remarks. It is unques- f 


This question otfers itself}| y 


Our exultation at the scene we witnessed in the As- | 


ee ne | a 


"Price Sid. 


-_ 


right path; and to assure them that calumny has no 
power ultimately to rob them of the reward that is due 
to est, independent, and upright conduct. We re- 
gret. that in our report of the proceedings, we shail be 
unable to gratify those expectations which this frank 
expression of our sentiments may have excited. No 
| written account can convey an idea even of the fascina- 
| tion of the scene; and no one present could avuid be- 
; ing carried away with it, as tv be disqualified for giving 
,& full or accurate report, For what follows we are 
chictly indebted to a yonrg gentleman who happened to 
take some notes for hys arnusciment. 


The Chair was taken about half-past five o'clock, and 
inost ably filled by J. A. Murray, Ksq,—Capt. ADam, 
Croupier. 

After Non Nobis Domine was sung if fine style by 
Acssrs. Swift, Lees, ‘Templeton, &c. 

a The King was given from the Chait.—God Save the 
ing. 

The Prince Regent.—Of a noble race was Sheakin, 

The Memory of Burns. The Chairman rose to pro- 
pose‘a pledge to the memory of the illustrious person 
whose birth thei* adiniration of his works had led the 
present, company to commeniorate,-—a person, who, in 
every pdint of view, was an honour to Scotland, and 
who, though bred in the most humble walks of life, by 
the strength of native genius and generous ambition, 
introduced himself, at an early period, to the notice and 
admiration of his country, and reaped, even during his 
life, a very rich harvest of reputation. But it was no 
uncommon occurrence in the history of genius, that 
they who have been the delight of their own as well as 
after ages, have too often suffered the privations of 
poverty under an otherwise malignant star. And so it 
was with our poet Burns, whose reputation and talents 
contributed little in proportion to his happiness in life. 
He was born humbly, bred humbly, and all his kindred 
were humble. He had no opportunity of attaining to 
fame or fortune, but such as his poetical genius might 
afford him; but though he found the former to be the very 
wish of his heart, ke saw that even a portion of the lat- 
ter could be acquired only by descending to rneasures 
which he proudly felt his genius should have obviated, 
and which the high-souled poet scorned. He therefore 
felt poverty to be his lot; and though it never induced 
him to act unworthily of his genius or his character for 
independence, it yet chequered with gloom a dispositian 
eminently gifted, and highly susceptible of happiness 
and we frequently find him striving to drive away the 
more unpromising aspects of his lot, by dwelling on the 
consciousness of unbending integrity, and listening to 
the anticipations of immortal remembrance, when his 
heart could neither ache at neglect or joy in applause. 
But the poet himself speaks on this subject in a letter to 
Mrs. Graham of Finwrey mpore p powerfully To expres 
sively he or any other could. He say#™ I 'khow I 
must live and die poor; but I will indulge the flattering 
faith that my poetry will considerably outlive my pover« 
ty; and without any fustian or affectation of spirit, I 
can promise and affirm, that it must be no ordinary craving 
of the latter shall ever make me do any thing injurious 
to the honest fame of the former.” However much it 
is to be regretted otherwise, it is perhaps owing to these 
adverse circumstances of the poet that we are indebted 
for those bursts of pathos that delight and subdue us in 
the midst of his wildest effusions of mirth and festi- 
vity, und are, as it were, bright flowers amid the joyous 
green of spring. Though we find that our poet was 
noticed and countenanced by many high in rank and 
and name, yet we can gather this from their conduct, 
that they conceived they honoured him in condescend 
to become his associates: but mark the wise decisions 0 
time. Ere yet a generation is past, the pride of wealth 
and the pageantay of rank are forgotten, sn¢ the proud. 
est of them now derive their only honour, their only 
claim to remembrance, from being mentioned in his 
pages, or known as his acquaintance, affording thus-a 
roof that the only true nobility is honour, the onl 
rue fame genius. joenanets have often expressed their 
surprise that Burns was cherished, admired, and quoted 
by every class, from the peasant to the noble, and that 
in no poe they had ever visited was any author ¢o uni. 
versal Byory and beloved by his countrymen. Let 
them told that it is becuse, not indulying in the 
visionary speculations so commen in poets, he looked on 
Nature, and painted her ashe saw her. He sung of all 
those affections that are dearest to human nature: he 
raised the character of our peasantry, not only by the 
illustrious example he himself afforded, but by the gra- 
phical delincation he gave in his writings of their ——, 
their habits, and their virtuous, kindly, and faith 
characters ; and per not the least, beeause he 
all the vicissi love in simple and impassioned 
strains, unequalled in oy age or bagune in straina 
which are associated with expressive and enchanting 
melodies, and sung not only in the halls of pride, but 
— every del] of our romantic . He wasa 
poet of the heart, and all the treasures of his fancy either 
pene Seer fram: Can enties, or were sweetencd and 

ized by passing through its ordeal. These are 
some of his on the admiration of his country, 
Mr. M. felt the less uneasy at the feeble tribute he 





in all its attacks against him ; how much he was beloved } 
by his countrymen ; how grateful they were to him who | 
has so powerfully contributed to raise the literature of 
Scotland to its present high rank, both in Europe and 
artiehe Jor tie opprcvied Sel gored, tne ellch onan 
ertions for essed in ge 5 anew 
lustre to the Seotah Bar. . 

_All this seemed to be felt for, and towards Mr. poner 
himself; but when he P capac his incomparable 
eulogium on the talents, the taste, the kind, h  Joy> 
ous, and most inoffensive social qualities of Protease 
i ip the room was almost rent with loud and reiter. 
ated shouts of applause. ‘To this scene no can 
do justice. And we must content ourselves with remark- 
ing, that while it was highly creditable to the moral feel- 
pala” othe ge mmc 
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H 
) aad r am to bie § Mr. J id, that after th " vedo ue 
j : ; +r : ’ . 
} ' was alnted difficulties that led him to his present situation. He r. Jeffrey said, that after the eloquent and grateful |) The lid being wrench’d from this rude tenemeng 
; j a. hed es + beg = bey aeepaned 80 Fee contd only say, as he always had said, that such was |{manner in which the last health was proposed by his }} Whose sides immured the person of aking, 
$ spect and admire. He need not say that he alluded tojhis love of oe i that he would rather starve with |/friend Mr. C. no time could be more fitting than the }!I peer’d into the secrets of his home.— 
‘ Mr. Gilbert Burne. a person whose integrity ond talents the muses, than live in splendour without them. He — for devoting another bumper to the health of |] he fragments of agilded crown were there, 
| te may? is great brother, and an honour |was always proud to hear himself ranked among the || Professor Playfair, who was closely allied to Mr. | broken vous from his grasp had slipp’d,— 
4 hs Rds eomatre. |bards of his country, and never more so than on the ||Stewart in academical studies, as he was in all the |! [he meagre fingers yet were idly bent. 
‘The bealth of Mr. Gilbert Burns.—Air, For a’ that ||present occasion, which was the proudest day of his life. ||charms and graces of private and domestic life ; who |/Lank tresses clasp’d the grim and eyeless scull. sy 
i and a’ that. Mr. R. Ainslie, W. 5S. in a speech of considerable |}had also contribhted largely to the celebrity of our The skeleton was clammy to the touch. ordi 
i Ihe Chairman knew, that when he proposed this}/iength, (which, however, from its being delivered in || country, in the sciences over which he peculiarly pre- |/A flimsy network, like the dewy webs 
hennee shaaee wt Me Boswel, of Auchinleck,| Cather an undertone, we could only bear partially ) sided, and who had adorned many subjects with his }|On cavern’d leaves, was trailed from bone to bone: 
t the Chairman of the last: meeting, every one present||mentioned, that he had the honour of the poet's inti- talents, not so intimately connected with the objects |/It lay athwart the ribs, and on the hands; : 
yy would eagerly join him. He might dwell long on the}/mate acquaintance at a very early period; and from a|jof his research. He did not rise to pronounce an eu- || Yct showed the tarnish’d lustre of his ring. 
i virtues and social attractions of this gentleman, but|/close and continued observation, could state, that his |] !ogium on this respected individual, for it was too well |! Phe whole was tainted with the leprosy 
| if that they were known to many present. He might conduct in private life was correct and sccurate; that known to many in the room who had the happiness of |/Of vile decay.—And this was once—a king. 
4 i also expatiate on his talents as a writer, but that his|/bis conversation marked profound thought as well as |jhis acquaintance, how difficult it would be to say, Ms 
i? works, of which they would now hear a specimen, || brilliancy of imagination; that he was a man of an _——_ he was most to be admired for the extent of vg — "4 
| would speak far more leasingly for themselves. ‘The |/honest and affectionate heart; and that they knew him ff his learning and accomplishments, or for the simple Pillage of the Vaults and Sepulckres, 
t health of Mr. Boswell of Auchinleck, “Jenny dang jbut im rfectly who knew him only through the me- |/ unpretending ease of his manners and the kindness of || The vault of Charles VIII. was next opened. 
i the Weaver,” a song by Mr. Boswell, was sung with ||dium of bis works, (delightful though they are) which |j his heart. But he was not only at once the ornament |/leaden coffin of this prince contained no ensigns gm sme 
great spirit by Mr. Alexander Ballantyne of Kelso. jhand down his name to the admiration of posterity. {and the friend of learning; he was the enlightened royalty, nor valuables of any description. ‘The skeh, A a 
| Chairman—The next health he would propose was Mr. Ainslie concluded by proposing the health of the |jand liberal friend of every thing liberal, joyous, and || ron, after lying here three hundred years, was found yindi 
a of an individual who was absent, but whom nothing |/a@ccomplished Mr. Roscoe ef Liverpool, who wrote an || social, himself ever adding much to the pleasure, by |lto be perfect and covered with moisture. ‘This king be m 
' but serious indisposition could have prevented from || elegant tribute to the memory of Burns in a fine elegy. ||the buoyancy of his spirit, and the suavity of his con- ||stiled the courteous or affable, was.son of the deprave, thesu 
i. being with them that evening, and joining with the r. Jeffrey said, he was about to propose a/|versation. With him the gradation was imperceptible |!Louis Xi. who, while Dauphin, conspired with uth, tel 
ay fondest in honouring the memory of a poet whose ge- se which needed no recommendation, and }/from topics of science to those of common life. ‘They |/apainst the life of his father, Charles VII. This Cha tft 
i>! nius he yielded to none in admiring. When Mr. Walter |/could want no support in such a meeting. It was |/who had only heard of the philosopher wondered when |/VII, well knowing the wickedness and ambition of iy fg 20! 
{ \y Scott was to benamed, no commentary was necessary ;||0f Thomas Campbell, who was the first great||they knew the man. There was none present that ||son, actually became so apprehensive of being poiso to En 
; c, but to those who knew his private as well as public |/poet of this country that appeared after Burns, and |/ could be more delighted than he would have been to |/chat he refused, at length, all kind of nourishment, fpf #4 
i character, his absence would be matter of the deepest || Who, with the illustrious person now absent, named |} be with them that evening, but indisposition, that had ||;omedays. When too late, he would have taken far fa #hich 
, Feeret. 2s he company was so gifted or 90 happy that {/DY the Chairman, contributed most to raise the |/already interfered with other important duties, con- {/but the body, consuming rapidly, now loathed it, andy 
would not receive an additional zest from his counte- |{poetical glory of his country. His first publication, }/ fined him at home; but he was assured, there were |/astonished attendants saw him die for want of si, 
it nance. Had that eminent person been in health, he the Pleasures of Hope, written when yet very young, || few ia the company who would not share with bim in |inance. ‘The vault of Louis XII. who died in 1515, 
{ae would have accompanied the pledge with the honours ; ||but which every day was gathering new honours, fol- |/the pride and the pleasure of repeating the toast to the |/fered nothing remarkable. The coffins of this rita 
i ashe was unfortunately prevented from doing so, he lowed very —_ after the extinction of the immortal [/better health of Professor Playfair, the friend of |/and Anne of Brittany, his wife, were ornament puch 
( i certainly would give the honours to no other tuast thar |/light of the poet they were then met to commemorate. ||learning, the cheerful companion, and the encourager ||with two crowns of gilt brass, which were pligi offend 
ih wo fon of Berss, and bad, besides, bung the tase and!" Auld lang apne” eang very ewocth, by Me. HID, ||"Pane ne, coseareh *% 
ti H Mr. Walter Scott. opy of verses was here handed |!Tation of burns, ad, » Ou est ai fiuld lang syne s e cetly by Mr. Hill. ter much research, the workmen succ i 
i | ! to eee — py af Hee to the company, | freshest wreath upon his tomb. In bis late publication |)‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled” by Mr. ‘l'emple- finding the entrance of the vault of Francis I. per 
) ae and which were afterwards sung by Swift, &c. © Let of ae of the British Poets, which could as yet |/ton, which was cheered with rapture at the conclusion. |/in 1547.. This vault, which was large, and had a to 6 C 
i in she puet'’s health go round.” No copy has yet been be lictle known, he had, in a tone of moderation, Captain Adam said, it was impossible for any one || well arched, contained six leaden coffins, placed on itm , 
ian procured. jcandour, and judgment, given a brief but. felicitous }] who a spark of feeling to hear this noble burst of |/shelves: that of Francis I. those of Louisa of Sy Chit 
ie Mv. Henry Cockburn rose to propose a mark of| |View of Burns’s private as well as literary character, || patriotism and heroism without thrilling in every pulse ||his mother—Claude of France, his wife—Francigm 5¥e? 
ital respect to one who in many views was entitled to be| a" successfully rescued his memory from the misre-|/and burning in every thought; and he hoped that it dauphin, who died in 1536—Charles, his second places | 
1h remembered among the first by this meeting. When] )Presentations or mistakes of less liberal and less judicious |/ would not be deemed that he alluded to any country, ||Duke of Orleans—and that of Charlotte, their sistem Ut 
{ t Lie named the elegant author of the Man of Feeling,{/Critles. ‘ or favoured ee J partys when he proposed a bumper to ||who died at the age of 18 years, in 1524. -Whien th, Horefo 
| q i he was persuaded that it would at once occur to many Mr.G. ‘Thomson intruded himself on the meeting, }|/the progress of liberty in every state and in every cli- |/lids of these coffins were raised, nearly the whole (im “umne 
7 in the room why he in a particular manner should for}|t® mention a circumstance which he had no doubt, as}/mate. The cause of freedom over all the inhabited |/their contents was found to be reduced to a state (im {e YP 
i @ time engage their attention. He was the earliest [jit concerned the family of che poet, would be received || world. § liquid putrefactien, and the smell that issued from tha the r00 
‘ | potron of our great poet, and that under circumstances, || With some degree of interest, and which induced him || Mr. Jeffrey was unwilling to intrude upon the time |/was intolerable. While the workmen were car the boy 
a } and at S time when it was of most consequence to the||C0 propose the health of the Hon. William Maule of |] of the vy but hoped that the health he meant |/these to the common grave, the black liquor that wags 8" 
Bt ‘object of his disinterested kindness, ae at the same|| Panmure. It was well known that the wife and fa-|/to propose would not be considered unappropriate oF |jheard bubbling within, overflowed the sides of th rs 
ie | tine most honourable to himself. It was at the time]/™ily of Burns were not left in affluence; but perhaps |/unnecessary en such an occasion. It was of Mr. Te- ||coffins. | 
vt When Burns first started in the race of fame—a time || it Was not known that the Hon. person whose health |/nant, the author of Anster Fair, who sprung from/} The vault of Henry JI. was found to be smallajay Me ° 
Hl when he was struggling with poverty, and had few er || he proposed, immediately afcer the last triennial meet- |/nearly the same bumble siuation of life as Burns, and |/Here were eleven co ns, in which lay the family 
No friends and little Consolation, except from the aspi-|/i9g, generously settled an annuity of £50 a year upon |/who, though he had been principally engaged in the Henry. Among others that rested here was Henryl The. 
i rations and the hopes of a deep but undefined ambition |the widow. But he requested the meeting to mark the |/drudgery of — less likely to awaken those |/odious for his cruelty ; his three sons, still more are 
i hirns had published a small volume of his poems in |} Conduct of the widow of our great bard. Shortly after |/reveries of the imagination than the pastoral situation || Francis II. Charles IX. and Henry IIL; Catharine d i 
i i the country, #out the time that Mr Mackenzie was “is, the Marquis of Hastings procured a lucrative }/of Burns, had not only attained a mastery over many || Medicis, his wife; and Margaret of France, his daugh of whic 
m | enyaged ina periodical publication which contributed Nap ointment in the Commissariat Department of Ben- |/languages and sciences, seemingly incompatible with |/ter, and first wife of HenryIV. After perusing thou "e"¢ 
i | much to the tirerary reputation of Seotland. He read || 84s for the oy ap son of Burns, who remembered his secluded and unambitious station, but had given //pages in the Hi-tory of Kings, in which these name volumes 
| Ae / ; tuls unosentefious volume, and immediately made it || Sis mother the first in his prosperity, and immediately specimens of such extraordinary powers of fancy and |/are found, one is inclined to close the book, and tun ain! 
y the subject of ope of his essays. He saw our bard |settled a competent seen upon her. When this |} versificatiun, as already entitled him to a high rank |/to refresh oneself with the tranquil habits, the manijmm PSS? 
i hot waning strength, but confidence—he saw him like | respectable and judicious lady received tidings of the |famong the living poets of this country. uprightness of private life; rather than fix the minim *™* ? 
| ; & young bird firse (ry pa its wings in air; and he came |! bounty of her son, her first care was to resign, with ||| Mr. Wilson rose to propose the health of Lord |/on the enornious cruelties committed by Henry IL and is; 
ny 4 forward with paren: fonduess-eencowraged him in his | respectful gratitude, the munificence of her first bene- || Byron. He alluded to this great author, comparing |/his sons. In the hurry of one’s feelin 8, one might of Dyor 
¥ flight—"cld hin to trost to his own powers, and threw |factor. He left the company to judge of the conduct || himself to “a weed from ocean flung ;” but wherever suppose that Nature, denying to these Princes the cont braries 1 
‘a bis inspiring wings over the young soul of genius, and / of all the parties he had mentioned, and proposed the |/that weed floated, or on whatever wild rock it rested, |/mon attributes of human kind, had supplied theif most pal 
fanned its fluttering Dune yet struggling for existence. were of the Hon. Wm. Maule of Panmure. the spot would be more consecrated than the brightest place with the temperaments of savage beasts. Suck . 
i And it m 1) have been gratifying to the object ‘* Up and waur them a’ Willie. gifts of nature could make it orany other; and that in ||however, is the thought only of a moment. ‘The tory . 4 Pi 
O! this toast, while it confirmed the public in their H ‘The Chairman rose to dedicate the next toast to the |/ meeting to celebrate the birth of the greatest peasant, |/ments inflicted by self-accusations, rendered she closingiam ‘aine to 
universal covfidence in his judgment and taste, to find {health of Mr, George ‘Thomson, to whom the com- || they could not forget to toast to the greatest peer. days of these men most miserable: they teembied Matcles: 
[a that his recommendations were not vain; and that his || Pay were indebted for acquainting them with the || Mr. Maitland of Dundrennan paces’ the health |/they looked abroad upon their actions, and becanjm i'cntior 
iG predictions of excellence and fame had been so com. |} Benerous conduct of the Hon. person they last drank |/of the Chairman, which was drank with enthusiasm. _|/restless as troubled waters. This Henry II. at thoi 
rh setely fulllied by the deathless strains of our poet. |] and the disinterested and dutiful behaviour of the Mr. Robertson, advocate, ia proposing the health |ironation of his Queen, in 1548, the year after we know 
if 7 f, it he has ot ver clainas on this meeting,—not for what widow and son of Burns. And it was certainly a proud |/of Mr, Wordsworth the poet, stated, t in many |/mounted fhis throne, caused, by way of adding 1 of other 
f Hh | i j ht Barns to do, but for what he did himself, || election to Scotsmen, that while their wealthy coun-|linstances he resembled Burns, having described the || the festivity of the day, several of the protestaninie %Yo% | 
hie tt Few have done jouch as he has done towards the || (rymen thus came forward to relieve and protect the jihumble and virtuous scenes of rura) life, and that it |ibe burned to death, while he himself stood by nim 2° the 
fi i rr Sage ret country, and of his native {| #nfortunate, the widow of Burns should thus have |/had been said of him that there was poetry in his very || watch their agonies. His nerves, though stubbon table in 
} | i mine tis baashend tw have done it so long, as he || identified. her praises in the beautiful strains of her || weaknesses. 3 iron, trembled beneath the shock of this horrid sy gg 
| ‘ b r half a centur y, in in almost unequalled degree, \ husband, and showed, that while she had gratitude to Mr. Cockburn passed a high panegyric on the cha- tacle ; yet he withstood ittothelast. It was soon ”) ; 
\ ‘ buted to the ane of Scotland, and the delight || feel and appreciate a benefit, she had delicacy, at the |! racter, learning and talents of the Scottish Johnson, || found that his mind was blighted : from that hour, til ; 
i ae of the world and by all the pride we feel in seeing ||Same time, to resign it when her wants were otherwise || Dr, Jameson, and proposed his health as one who had veneer 2 was haunted by this transaction, and, whi : 
| 1 ranked alrea ly ‘mong the classic names that are ||Supplied. To Mr. Thomson they were also indebted |! given a philosophical lignity to the Scottish language. |/complaining to those about him, his intellects Sree, 
festined for immortality, and by all the pleasure and |} for eliciting from the poet so many beautiful lyrics, Mr. Wilson, in stating the toast he was about to || observed to be confused. He was killed at a tovmmm "7% £0 
Lik | ‘ de ined ; —s — “ ed from his pure and conse- which are the boast of Scotland, and are now marri crave, would suppose, that instead of the Assembly ment, though without design, by the Count of Me paid, anc 
ih [ uted yoces, We ate calied upon to femember him at {tthe enchanting melodies of our country in bis valua- |/Room, they were seated round the social board on the |! gomery, 1559. Hisson, Francis I.in a short reign Pz. 
th in a nt l by ivh now advanced in life, may he | ble selection. . Gock of 8 men of wet, quietly mero ower] — ar 3 and a balf, — guilty of still greater enor 
' be long spared to reap the gratitude be so richly de- Mr. Thomson returned thanks. shore; he would suppose, that they had already toast ties. Charles IX. his brother, was: rendered Ww 
ne erves from his country, and trom literature in general. Vhe Army. their wives, their sweethearts, and their friends, they || more misérable than his father had been, by the eae 
my i N sre ie necessary, nor indeed so much, in drinking |] Captain Basil Hall proposed the health of the Au- |/nad also toasted to the Admiral, and he therefore craved of guilt.. After the massacre of. St.. Bartholomew, pag | 
fo Mie Llenry Mackenvic, the earliest patron of Burns! }thor of Isle of Palms and City of the Plague, in the /ipermission to drink to the Captain of the Fleet, the |/fierceness.of his looks, and the morbid flush upon big AD attac: 
te ir. Hen y sas ikea oan ahe nakt bumper to the || former of which he had so beautifully painted the joys || excellent Croupier. his cheeks, betrayed the wildness of his feelin 
" vs ot Seotland, whose musical talents had embel- || 4nd griefs of a sailor's life. Dr. M‘Laggan said, that they had already toasted to |/the midst of his men:al anguish, he was atta 
Vhe f vt we — —— Mr. Wilson acknowledged that he had endeavoured || he great names of Scotland; they had paid that mark |/, slow fever, while the blood oozed from every p iat 
tte | ers ag i lere's a bealth to all good lasses.” to give a taithful description of the bravery and gene- ll of respect to some of eur Southern brethren, and he |/in his body; and he died in this pitiable ‘condition, fo ch ia 
aa 5 ne hn Wilson came before the meting to direct |] fosity. of the British seamen, and of which his friend thought, however unequal he was to the pack, Sse ee the year 1572.—Henry Ill. continued the persecut Pete 
Wat oon to a distinguished individual who was || Captain Hall afforded so bright an example. If be had |! meeting would be incomplete without remembering || of the Protestants, begun by his father, and cat was ae 
ae th che in many q@reumstatices bore a strong |} *t all succeeded in this, he might, without vanity, feel ll che great Bard of the Emerald Isle and of Freedom, ton by his brothers; but being at length stabbed bi >... th 
ay pres pity Magee ne poet they were then ||proud in acknowledging a compliment from such a]lang roposed the health of Mr. Thomas Moore. _|/ Jacobine Monk, named Clement, he died of the wi ar, that 
4 aeec ene woratiae, and who perbape of all that followed |] quarter, and proposed the health of Captain Hall. hen Mr. Jeffrey and Mr Cockburn retired, their llin a few hours, in 1589. going to 
iff commen - st worthy of being his successor. He hid|| Captain B. Hall, in returning thanks observed, that /healths were drank with the most rapturous expres- |! The skeleton of the celebrated warrior Dug Pop aets 
: j ogni age oe “very ove present already anticipated |/ineredible as it might seem to the meeting, he bad re-1/ sions of enthusiasm, and the former. we believe was || who died in 1380, was found to be perfect; i <4 
rh age weg a ete naar ot ie Queen's Wake, || cently been in a country where the name of Burns had |i the first whose health was drank with huzzas. remarkably white, and without even a blemish. WM bing vate 
lh he. james Hogg, or, as be was first modestly and |/mever been beard of, _ yg The following healths were drank in the course Of |i might continue the account of this exhumation, We hat 
i Ins vteriaticaliy sntroduged tothe notice ot the public, Chairman—The Navy o a ritain, an — the evening :— ch stinaeee stating that the remains of Carloman, brother of Babe 
ii clnur stick Shepherd. Like Burns, he was born and || we be grateful during peace tor the protection they Captain kene, R. N.—Dr. Duncan, sen or. er 4 lemagne ; of the Abbot Adam, who died in 112); ed fron 
is mes - pee vod all his earlier life was spent || afforded us during war. Wallace, 88th regiment.—N. Gow, who had atten b »4/the Abbot Suger, who died in 1152; were found rom well 
at amar oe tpctgre fates were huinble as his own. || Mr. Cockburn again came before the meeting to though unwell, with his band, on the stipulation that || 1059 with some few others, We shall, Ho preached + 
i fi | 7 iis tiret dawnings of poetry broke out in [jgive them an opportunity of testifying their respect ling reward was to be offered them—The mighty 8n- |i conciude the subject by mentioning, that the co Green Ro 
i i m ren Shall Sod. he him. he made the wild hills, and admiration of a character messanger» d —_> ms known Author of Waverley, &c. Pepia, father of Charlemagne, was accidentally he would 
hi . ‘he ie, a) d the ducid streams that surrounded }] country, as well as in almost every other. All whol! And the following Memories: — covered in 1812, at the distance of three feet {rom Hl finding th 
Wa he Lice th unple endearments and loves of rural |fhad attended the prelections of Mr. Dugald Stewart, || Nirs, Dunlop.—Michael Bruce —Dr. Currie—Earl | rincipal entrance of St. Denis, and at the depth sensible ol 
hh bi one { ‘his description. I the hills and the f) and felt as he did, woald confess at this moment that |} o¢ Giencairn.—Ramsay.—Ferguson.—Grabam —Miac- |! one foot from the surface of the soil. The cote frequentl 
yj — ved the scenery of the West have been made ff they never left the room where they bad listened to !! nei, —Thomson.—Dr. Blacklock.—Mr. Grabam of Ij o¢ stone, about six feet long, scooped out like, ing an nibs 
1 Fay tt . ptm strains of the great bard they were his delightful touches of morality end eloquence, i Fintry, &c. re til he witchi tothe deper tf 4 foot; andy at the broader cn the cowar 
} iimeres § shag, 20 the waters ofthe South Bow more } Without-eeling not only a higher opinion of votes he Chairman did not retire till nearly the w ~. "8 t/a hollow, in which lay the head. Pepin, in bit men, who 
ei comme - vplatve verdure more beautifully, and the f] himself, but of buman nature ; that it was impossible |} ine of night; when be was succeeded by Mr. oo will, had directed that he should be interred in! Gieaviee , 
i aig 9 Ang re pus ly, over every romantic hount of 4° forget him under any rapa pene tad say | he Campbell, advocate, who presided with much ability || oF ihe principal door of St Denis, and be placed; "IM of their sa, 
| 1 rtrick, by the songe of her gifted shepherd. ‘Think, [] not only raised the semen ohiloes lea! chee ve and hilarity till the meeting broke up. according to the usual practice, upon the back, Mim. 
( am ». U be had chanced to move in the world at [] cast a moral lendour —_ ep a9 I Tieden . aeeer upon the ‘belly, as a mark of humility. ‘The post Jealousy 
: time with our own Burns, perhaps lived in jof Scotland, that would eed ede ao , Fo. - of the bones was tha. of a body placed on the a ving co! 
ene <a5 houring cot, and shared in the labours of f}and imperfections, it we laboured un a de! ‘ oe Antiquittes. and, whatever scruples might have arisen at firs, took an’ op 
h i be * Sa teusel rs , | say, how the penerous soul of }j this he had peculg claims agen Cap ey be — | knowledge of this fact would Temove all doubts le of vi 
Horns would bave expanded, and how he would have || would only exalt ¢ emselves he sepa ye wate ai i the autbenticity of these relicks. poor girl 
eee torch the rasht hand of fellowship to. this {yas the early friend and most judicious adviser o ‘aly CHURCH OF ST. DENIS. Manchester. jured: leg 
seat penis. Lbittk too, if he could have antici. || poet, it would be impossible not to remember,—-tondly women, W 
Kindred genius, Oe * his how it would have en. }iremember him here. Atl who are acquainted with eo DVELLING, ‘ an act. 
! such a oreeting as thin, he ». to know that be} the Works of Burns, must also be acquatoted with the (Continued from page 126.) That noble, heroic, and Christian saldier, Captait 
hanced, in bis uni id, the _ erdefiel herp of patur. }lsketeh Mr, Stewart wrote of the poet. It was certainly hb ts , erwarde Colonel Gardiner’s excuse, for not fight Ay 
who seized theo simple but we a4 jn 4 My odbc and? not so complete nor so instructive concerning the poet " \ ; duel. After being fleered with the former part Forest 
tt if hed tuned, mingled wi . Jeathices }. as he Was eminently qualified to have made it, but it|/ Amid that desolation—breathless sleep, \first line, he le answer in the remainder » in 
vied with the fondest in cunsecrating Lees ype ieht was distinguished by ail the discrimination, and ali || —Asif the principles mysterious imbodied | Verse :— p 1 aoe wd 
memory. Ui any thing else wer : hindly yy cuonitinns | tbat easy gracefulness of expression and idea which 30 || Of mental life were nets, thengh — — 1 "What! you're afraid then ? yes, I am, you're! + shee 
r phage. ell ogg Prey wwe hut be felt | universally characterise that great and good man ; and || Came there a rueful sound ! ee yt been | I am afraid to sin, but not to fight. rd, of 
‘ ve was proud to ¢ 4 om ch enthusiasm inf by it he has associated himself with the poet, and is] OF passiveness, that elsewbere as t 0 “d, distils My conntry claims my service ; but no law y Charles 
_ cap age ene sane = At th Author of the Queen's} contented to walk with him hand in hand, as it were, || Unmarked epee vans, Soeniane a — : Bids me in folly’s cause, my sword to draw. year of he 
Crinking to the Bealth of the Autho P |down to posterity. But it is aot the poet alone that is } At tardy and most tedious we te 8s bi | I fear not men, nor devil ; but (though odd) 
* t: Hogg felt himself so confounded with the un-|} indebted to him for this aye ponmaneene Seee, eae that succeed in melancholy chime, I'm not asham'd to own, I fear my God ! A lion 
r. CIOgg "es Sm dy veciag er jitor he has embalmed in his own pure end dignified || that dim vault - } Xoo "gon 
expected compliment proceeding from such a quarter, j/for be the illustrious solamente Reid, Robert- SGA Sea ee ore bars: 4 The new line of road between Carlisle and four fine 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








Miiscellancous. 
—— 

THE STOLEN CHILD. 
—— 

Mr. Horsley, whose child was stolen in such an extra- | 





Important Decision, and Intelligence to Retailers of: 
Malt and Spirituous Liquors.—in Freeman's Dublin | 
Journal is an account of a trial, wherein a publican, | 
named Cumming, was plaintiff, and some printers of the ; 
Bank of Ireland were defendants, to recover £16 for 

irituous liquors, furnished by him at his house to the 
efendants at various times. It appeais they were un- } 








y manner a short time since, has addressed the | 
ondinag letter to the different newspapers:— 
etiited “TO THE aPtren, . al 

« Gir.-Several paragraphs having lately appeared in | 

. 7 pont ee a belief that I had either i 
Me omised or abandoned the prosecution of Charles i 
comtett, who stole my child, 1 beg to avail myself of | 
oe r, to declare to the public, that it has always 
_ PoP ntention to prosecute him, and that no means 

a - neglected, on my part, to bring the offender | 
a an English jury, to which I am actuated by a | 
. y of duty to society, as well as a regard to the safety 

“4 family (although not with feelings improperly | 
¢ fictive.) I did, in consequence, cause application to, 
Sane to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on 
: ubject, who, with a promptitude for which [ feel very | 
tefl despatched instructions to his Majesty"s Charge 
ea fires at Hamburgh; to endeavour to procure from 
theOldenburgh Government the transmission of Rennett 

England ; and I have, in consequence, expected his 
0 ow {for several weeks past, and continue so to do, but | 
ach event I cannot either accelerate or retard. To 
c nise such an injury, I should consider as dis- 
oma to me, or an. affront to the kind zeal of those) 

ho assisted my pursuit, and contributed to the success 
Wit as also to the public sympathy, for which I am so 

+ indebted ; and I pledge myself to prosecute the 
pfiender, a8 well as to refute any insinuation that may 

ea tend y to my prejudice or that of my family. 
ala” Lam, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

** JOSEPH HORSLEY. 
& Canonbury-lane, Feb. 3.” 






























imney Swecps.—On Wednesday last, two chimney- 
nea in the caployment of Joseph Haddock, of this 
a one of them about 22 years of age, and the other 
= 12, went into the country in search of work. At 
Honforth they got a job, and the hoy was sent up a 
dhimney to sweep it. When he had arrived nearly at 
thetop, the chimney fell, and was precipitated through 
theroof- ‘To the rise of every one in the family, 
the boy rolled out of his brick iacasement without any 
material hurt, but the man, less fortunate than his com- 
‘on, was almost buried under the rubbish, and was 

t to the Leeds Infirmary in a state that left little 

hopes of his recoverye—Leeds Mercury, 20th Feb. 











urnal de la~Librarie contains the number of the 

be JTiibraries in Franee. The most considerable are, 
ee, in Paris, containing 800,000 volumes, 
of which 50,000 are manuscript. The library of St. 
Genevieve, in Paris, in which there are 110,000 printed 
yolumes, and 2,000 manuscripts ; the library of Lyons, 
gontaining 106,000 volumes ; that of Bourdeaux, which { 
105,000; the ro librar’ ea heres in 

j 000 printed volumes, and 3, manu- 
ee ae ‘of Versailles, in which are 40,000; that 
bn, which contains 35,000. The number of li- 
paris in the departments is 274. hese are, ‘for the 
met part, if not altogether, open to the public. 


jiilosophical Swindler.—A man who states his} 
aso be 3. Rudd, F. L. S. has lately issued bills in 
Matclesfield and neighbouring towns, intimating his 
intention, on stated days, to give Lectures on Chemical 
Philosophy. What his conduct in other places has been 
"we know not; What it has been there, for the guidance 
of others, we state. Having obtained the signatures of 
several gentlemen, (who, no doubt, were induced to 
give them, secing in his prospectus the names of respéc- 
table individuals, amongst others John Hill, M.D. 
Leicester, and by whom he states himself to be patro- 
nised,) he artfully affixed to each name 'the significant 
word paid ; others, on whom he afterwards waited, gave 
their names, and actually did pay their money; on the 
evening of the first lecture he was poorly, on the second 
worse, for he had decamped, leaving the printer un- 
paid, and the paid subscri to his lectures to philoso- 
phize. 
















INTOLERANCE. 


- ‘We are extremely sorry to learn that another clergy- 
‘man has been di ing himself and his profession, by 
fn attack on the theatre from the pulpit, attended by 
<ireumstances, which, if they do not render him ame- 
able to the laws of his country, divest him of all claim 
to the character of a gentleman, and of every pretension 
fo christian benevolence. We extract the following 
ph from the Litchfield Mercyry. ripe 

“Phe Stafford theatre closed last week. _Miss Booth 
was the only novelty of the campaign. We regret to 
, that, on. the occasion of this accomplished actress 
going to the church of that town, during her stay, the 
furaie commenced a very unjust and indecorous attack 


iwhich the director, Mr. Oldham, would not allow; cen- 


defendant, who is a land-surveyor, had been induced to 
advance a large sum of money, in purchase of an 
annuity, on the security of # certain estate. The estate 
turned out to be of much less value than reported by 
the defendant, and the plaintiff now sought to recover 
of him a compensation in damages for the loss he had 
thereby sustained. The defendant’s innocence of any 
corrupt or fradulen€ intention was fully admitted ; but 
in point of law the Chief Justice tho 
for his negligence-and . 
the circumstance of the case would warrant the Jury i 
finding. Verdict for the plaintiff, —damages £6000. 


to alter the fees of the church accerding to pleasure.— 
Bequests made to the poor, refer to poor not receiving 
alms.—Notes of bankrupts, purchased or received in 
payment subsequent to the date of the commission, not 
available, either as a set-off to the estate or as a proof 
under the commission. 


an action, brought by the plaintiff, an engraver, against 
the defendant, an inspector of the Bank, to recever 
damages for the injury sustained by the former under a 
false and malicious imprisonment, u 
the latter, of having in his possession 
note without a 7 excuse, which amounted to a 
charge of feluny. 

plaintiff, £100 damages. 


others, interested in parliamentary applications, we in- 
sert the estaba 
ment of Friday, th 


Petition for private Bills after Friday, the 5th day of 
February next.” 


first time after Monday, the 15th day of March next.” 


— of such private Bill after Monday, the 10th day 
of 


kill, Duchess county, New York, Mr. Eglebert Hoff, 
in the one hundred and twenty-eighth year of his age. 
He was born in Norway, and remembered that he was a 
lad driving a team, when news was brought to his country 
that King Charles I. was beheaded. d 
soldier under the Prince of Orange, afterwards King of 
England, in the time of King 
A 

being 
had twelve children, and afterwards lived a widower 
thirty-three years. P 
fluently. His memory and senses were entirely strong 
until death, which was occasioned by a fall that mortally 
hurt his hip. 


christenings, registered 1n the parish church of Preston, 
last year, was above double the number of those in 1811, 
and upwards of four times the amount of those in 1790. 


in Preston, during 2 t 
besides two large cotton-spinning factories. —The num- 
ber of bricks on which duty has been paid to the excise- 
officers there, within the same period, 8,126,295 ; being 
two millions and a half more than were made in the pre- 
4 ceding year. 


m 


able to pay the money without breaking in upon the 
funds of a saving bank to which they belonged, but 


sequently they had no alternative but defending seas 
action. ‘The result was, that the plaintiff'was non-suited, 
in consequence of an Act of Parliament which forbids 
retailers of liquors from giving credit above one shilling, 
and deprives them of any remedy, by law or equity, 
from recovering above that sum. 





A Land Valuer made to pay for his negligence or 
Want of Judgement.—In the Court of King’s Bench on 
Saturday week, Oukes v. Wiggins, the plaintiff, a ene 
tleman of property, in consequence of a report of the 


ht him liable, 


inattention, to such an.amount as 





Recent Law Decisions.—The clergy have not a power 





Court of King’s Bench.—Ransom v. Fish.—This was 


n the charge, b 
owingly a bagel 


he jury returned a verdict for the 





For the information of professional gentlemen and 
resolutions from the votes of Parlia- 
e 22d instant :— : 

Resolved,—* That this House will not receive any 
-Resolved,—‘* That no private Bill will be read the 


Resolved, —** That this House will not receive any 


ay next.” 





Longevity.—On the 8th of March, 1764, died at Fisli- 


He served asa 
ames II. In Queen 
*s war, he-went a privateering out of New York, 
then 70. hen he returned, he married, 


He never used spectacles, but read 





Preston.—It is worthy of remark, that the number of 


The following are the numbers of births, marriages, and || the ear adventure, and shewed them the young 
deaths in each of these years :— woman. ine of the rs, agitated, cried out 
. 1790. 1811. 1818 loudly, ‘* Heavens ! it is the woman that we hanged !”’ 

Births ....scccssessseee eeadens 171 3440 7483 This cry was a clap of thunder for his accomplices, who 
Marriages........ . sdeeeceeees 65 =I il fled in every direction ; they were pursued, one of them 
DGRAM wi dhiessiicveiicsi.sevee 178 380 548 wounded a Gen-d’armes, several were arrested, and 


The number of houses erected upon entirely new sites 
the last year, amounts to about 260; 





Spinning.—In Londonderry gpa trials have been 
eof the spinning wheel with two spindles; and it 








ed against the e in the presence of the whole} 
my Room, if bis or ot had:been present? No, 
he would nat haye dared thus to outrage decency, by 
finding the least fault with an amusement, of which the 
sensible old man‘used to be so fond, and to which he so 
frequently conducted his wife and daughters. But, be- 
ing an unprotected female amongst his auditors—faugh ! 
‘the cowardly ‘act stinks in-our nostrils! These are not 
ten, who, oversacting their parts, do an essential 


tlsservice to the cause of tzue religion, and to the dignity } of injury and insult, to unprotected individuals, which || seances of the case, she was detained in the house till 
of their sacred office. occu in consequence of this disgraceful obtrusion ; || Monday, when it was discovered by a > who was 
and what makes it the more reprehensible is, that men || called in, that she was the ‘denticat y before spoken 


Jealousy.—The wife of a respectable person at Bristol, 
having conceived a jealousy of a young female, latel 
an’ opportunity of-threwing the contents of a small 
‘bottle of vitriol in her face, in consequence of which the 
poor girl has lost one eye, and is otherwise much in- 
Jured: legal measures fone been taken against the 
women, whose passion caused her to commit so cruel 
@D act. 





A very neat monument has been erected on Sherwood 
Forest, in remembrance of Elizabeth Sheppard, om the 
Spot where that unfortunate female was murdered; an 
on which is engraved the following mscription ;—** This 
‘Monument was erected in memory of Elizabeth Shep- 
as of Papplewick, who was murdered on this spot, 

y Charles Secale, on 7th July, 1817, in the 17th 
year of her age.” F 


.. A'lionese, now exhibiting in Kent, has lately whelped 
pote male cubs. The same animal, < ny last, | 
Woel.ed two cubs, which she accidentally trod upon 
bed Kies . 


vi 








or 
be 


m 





on the theatre, from the pulpit ; and turning the eyes of}/is found that a woman with it can spin 20 hanks in the 
whole. conguegation fon this interesting female, she || time required fer 14 hanks with the common wheel. 
“We 7: rg 4, that this cl t a gentle — 
id, this c! an was not a o 
ban: war be 8 man? and could worse have cae ex- TO THE EDITORS. 
ow from a furious monk, or a puritan in the days of dctineesitien 
tomwell ? would this pusillaninicus creature have GENTLEMEN, 


the last six months, I have observed, with much sur- 
rise, a practice that seems to prevail in most parts about 


tree roads; I allude to the reprehensible and illegal cus- 
tom of riding on the parapet or foot path. 


gen 
cashire than in any other part of England, and though 
I am but a stranger, I have known here several instances 


of opulence, whom we call respectable gentlemen, (though, | 
per 


wonder, therefore, that their livery servants, and the 
profanum vulgus, tread in their steps. 


tis; habimus enim hujusmodi senatus consultum, ve- 
rumtamen inclusum in tabulis, tanquam gladium in 


tom, I will, for one, come forward and put it in farce, 


During my residence near this town, for 
iverpool, particularly on the West Derby and Waver- 


This nuisance is, I believe, more in Lan. 


avenge the victims, their families, and society. 


lady in this town and at Chester, and her acquittal at 


ag of a breakfast with the family, which she paid for ;. 
she 


of string, with which, however, she was not supplied. 


servant went in sea 


diately taken into the house, and after a short time she 
recoverel. ‘She refused for some hours to give any par- 
ticulars as to herself or friends, but stated, that she 
been betrayed by @ young man, who had also deprived 
her of some property. Towards evening, however, she 
became more communicative, and 

Charlotte Davis, and said she had co 
and was on her way to London, from which place she 
meant to proceed to her friends, but that having been 
defrauded of the means of pursui 
had resolved on self-destruction. 


ee 


PREDICTION, 


gia 
TO THE £DITOR. 


_ 





with much’justice, be so termed) we should scarce 


such an advertisement as the following. We will com- 
ment no further upod it than to observe, it is of very 
recent date, being extracted from the Aberdeen Chro- 
nicle, of the 23d January, 1819. 

‘John Durward respectfully begs leave to inform 
the public, that upon being told the exact time of any 
person’s birth, with the laticude and longitude of the 
place of birth, he can foretel the time of evéry mate- 
rial accident of the said person's life, and whether the 
lite will be long or short, whether elevated by fame 
and prosperity, ar sunk in obscurity and adversity.— 
The terms are=—security for five guineas, which are 
payable only in cases where true information has been 
given, part of the information being priorly fulfilled. — 
Upon personal application, J. D. will likewise foretel 
the stare of a ship at sea, the safety or danger of any 
sea or land voyage, and the good or ill success of any 
undertaking, on receiving security for one guinea, pay- 
able only when the result is known and where true in- 
formation has been given. 

7 The time of marriage, and the time of being 
successful in thastate lottery, or any other ulative 
adventure, will always be particularly foreteld on 
moderate terms. All letters (post paid) directed to 
J. D. in Mr. Alex. Smith, House Hutcheon-street, 
Aberdeen, will be carefully attended to.” 

From the following statement, extracted from the 
same paper, it appears that the science of prediction 
or anticipation is not, in that land of second sight, con- 
fined to the venerable seer Mr. Durward. 

‘* Between five and six o'clock, on the morning of 
Wednesday se’nnight, a young boy, the son of Peter 
Hutton, was sent from the head of Pomarium, to 
—- some meal at one of the society bakehouses, 
n Blackfriars, Perth. The boy had not proceeded far 
on his way, when a pretty large dog, which he had 
never seen before, joined tin, and kept close by his 
side; when they came near to St. Paul’s Church, the 
hoy was stopped by a man, who asked where he was 
going, and on being told his errand, and that the boy 
had money to pay for the meal, he immediately col- 
lared him, and: demanded the money; on this, the dog 
made a sudden spring, seized the man by the thigh, and 
held him fast. ‘lhe man roared out, andthe boy hav- 
ing begun to cry at the same time, one or two watch- 
men came up and endeavoured to disengage the dog, 
but all to no purpose, till the watchmen ordered the 
boy to go away, and the dog would follow him. After 
the boy had gone a little way, the dog let go his hold, 
and having overtaken him, walked at his side as before, 
till he was within a few paces of the place to which he 
was going, when he left him. The circumstances of this 
singular occurrence are the more mysterious, as the 
watchman on the station where it happened, without 
pe io the fact, refused next morning to give any in- 
formation concerning it, though he went off in com- 
pany with the man, after the boy had _ them.” 

+S. G12, 





Maestricht, Feb. {.—A shocking event which has 
taken place in our neighbourhood lately, proves both 
that human wickedness is without Sou and that the 
vengeance of heaven is inevitable. A newly-married 
couple were obliged by the bad weather to cross a little 
wood on foot. were attacked by a band of villains, 
ill-treated, stripped stark naked, and finally hanged up 
to the trees, No trace by which the ruffians could be 


pursued remained. A carrier, in passing, discovered 


the unfortunate victims; on shaking them he perceived 
that the husband was dead, but that the young woman 
one of her hands between the cord and her 


had a 

neck. He covered the unhappy sufferer with his frock, 
placed her upon his car, and conducted her to the nearest 
inn to have her taken care of. Coming amongst the | 
persons who were tippling, 


greatly affected, he related 


there is no doubt that.a severe act of justice will soon 





Miss Charlotte Bird King.—The exploits of this 


our last sessions, are known to our readers. She has 
visited Birmingham. On Sunday week, she arrived at 
the Rainbow, in Deritend in that town, where she par- 


afterwards retired to the bac 
with one of the servants, of w 


rt of the 
reque 


remises 
a piece 
Some time having elapsed, and suspicions arising, 

of her, and found her, with a 
arter tied tightly round her neck, seemingly bereft of 
ler senses, and ing at the mouth. She was imme- 


gave name as 
me from Liverpool, 


ing her journey, she 
Gader the ptm 





ps; very absurdly, when we make a retrospect to 


; ied, i i iately, which 
the ungentlemanly means too often resorted to, in amass- icds promt sea te hoatan Le a nee ae 
ing large fortunes) are guilty of this practice. It is no Satemnlory Uhewn icle. 


Now, Gentlemen, as your spirited r is a channel 


this 





*¢ Nos jain patimur hebescere aciem horum auctorita- 


of ! On being detected, she appeared somewhat astonish- 


jheighbourhood of Perth, about nine or ten months ago, | 
through which we are accustomed to loek for any com- |! 
munication that may conduce to the comfort and conve- 
nience of the public, I shall be very happy if any intel< 
ligent gentleman will explain by what means 
nuisance may be legally stopped. 


tor was requested to. find a contractor for the work, and 
one was accordingly got. 
parties took place at the proprietor’s 
terms were fixed. It may appear a little remarkable, || 
jthat, although the four individuals above mentioned }j mated that « 





Uncertainty of Human Lift.—A gentleman in the 
to build a new steading to his tenant :—his fac- 


In this age of improvement, (and it may Hote 

y 
have supposed that credulity and superstition existed | 
in so great a degree, as to induce any one to publish || 


ee Se 





Anecdotes. 
THE GRAND SEIGNOR. 

o 
The Gazette de France states, that the present Grand 
Seignor was horn in 1782, and mounted the throne in 
j| 1806. ‘This Prince displays superior genius, a strong 
};mind, and great firmness, During two years, he has 
|| succeeded in reducing the Janisaries toa strict obedi« 
| ence, All the Pachas and rebel agents have been com- 
}/pelled to submit, and the most obstinate have lose 
i:theic lives, He has abolished hereditary places, and 
limited the power of the Grand Vizir; he superintends 
|| his Divan, and directs every thing himself. He main- 
}tainsa great number of secret emissaries throughout 


|jthe extent of his empire, and adopts his measures 
before his Vizir, and ministers can make their reports 
to him. 


a ae 


LORD THURLOW. 


The following fact will show that the study of the 
law has no hecessary tendency to narrow a strong 
miod:—When Lord Thurlow was at the bar, and con- 
sulted on any great question, he used to make himself 
well acquainted with the facts, and meditate on them 
patiently until he reached his resule by fair reasoning, 
on the grand principles of law, as applied to the ques- 
tion. He then repaired to Mr.-Kenyon, the most 
Learned Common Lawyer in Westminster Hall since 
Sir M. Hale, stated to him the facts and his own re- 
sults, in order to see if his conclusions coincided with 
the inferences of law to be drawn from judicial deci- 
sions on the same ora similar subject, and it almost 
invariably happened, that Thurlow's result, derived 
from general reasoning, was in strict accordance with 
the inference drawn by Kenyon, from an examination 
of decided cases. 





MR. HARLOW. 


—__ 


This artist died on Thursday morning the 5th current- 
at his house, in Dean-street,Soho. He had recently red 
turned from Italy, was in the bloom of life, and possesse- 
a genius for the art of painting, which, itis no extravar 

ant panegyric to say, had few equals, and still fewe- 
fiving superiors. Asa = painter, he was reculi- 
arly correct, and gave the characcer as well as the fea~ 
tures, with fidelity and spirit. “he admirable arrange- 
ment and powerful effect with which he represented 
the scene from Henry VJ1/.in which Mrs. Siddons is 
the heroine, and all the Kemble family are introduced, 
is a masterly proof of his taste, judgment and skill, as 
an historical painter. He yeeige orf leved his art, 
and was so rapid in improvement, that his most power 
ful competitors might have had reason to be alarmed 
at his progress. His portraits of the venerable Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, of Northcote, Fuseli, and 
other members of that institution, are also excellent 
specimens of the skill and fidelity of his pencil, He 
was not only judicious in design, but correct as well as 
vivid in colouring, and considering hie youth and the 
rapidity of his progress, it may be fairly said, that hip 
untimely death is a severe loss to the arts of this coune 
try. Asacopyist, also, he was entitled to high praise, 
His copy of a picture of Rubens, some time since, 
might be taken for the original ; and his copy ef Ra- 
hael’s famous picture of Lhe Transfiguration, which 
e Naa ae with astonishing rapidity, was 
highly admired at Rome, where the original be 
compared with it. He had collected many valuable 
remains of antiquity, in his travels, which, we believe 
have not yet reached this country; and his drawing- 
book of portraits of distinguished living characters must 
\|be deemed a very interesting and valuable work. His 
| manners in private life, though peculiar, were agree 
able.—Febd. 12, 








| KOTZEBUE 


will soon leave Manheim and return to Russia. 
He has lost his character so much, by having de. 
araded himself to bea spy upon his own countrymen 
for Russia, that bix departure is viewed by the Ger- 
mans with pleasure, Some time back he resided at 
Weimar, where he was employed as Chief of a sys- 
tem of espionage upon all Germany. The informa- 
tion which he thus collected was furmed into reports, 
which he wrote in French, and gave to a German to 
copy, having first taken care to ascertain that he 
did not understand that language, This continued 
for some time until the editor of the opposition jour- 
nal of Weimar, went by chance to the apartment of 
the copyist, (with whom he was acquainted,) whom 
he found very busily employed. Admising the 
beauty of his writing, he tuvk ap the letter, and 
perceived what the subject of it yan Pretendi 
iguoranee, however, he asked what wap the nature 
of the contents? The cupyiat replied, thas he cogid 
not give the information he desired, as he did not 
understand French; that they were written by M. 
Kotzebue, who fura long time had employed him to 
copy thea. The-editor theu requested bim tu send 
him in future all letters which he received from M. 
Kotzebue, whieh he complied with. Upoa perusal 
they were found to eontain secret reports of espion 
age wpon Germany, and were fur the purpose af 
|being communicated to the Eaxperos ef Russia him- 
self, In order to put a stop to this practice, and te 
manifest tv the world the honourable nature of M. 
Kotzebue’s employment, the editur published them. 
Kotzebue, eusaged, commenced an action against 
him, in which, however, he was ¢ast, and was con- 
demned to pay @ fine of 600 Louis, and to publicly 
beg pardon in the German papers. Such is the true 
character vf the man wha bas so long deceived the 


world, 
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of the whole 
ouse, and the 


A meetin 





ina reconditum.” Sons 
f I am favoured with a communication, what statute 


(except one) were all about 50 years of age, not one of | 
\|them  is.now in life; awd none of them saw the work i 


1, con 
|| life 


ti for, completely finished.—** In tlie midst of | 
we are in death.” 





municipal law. is provided against this intrusive cus- | 


ing no ways solicitous respectin 
ay incur. I remain yours, 
25th Jun. 1819. 


the ill-will that I! 
om id 


A Colonel Uslar has recently eniled, with four hus- 
ted more volunicers for the Patriot cause, i ed 


R. jj actas cavalry. 


Degradation of a Prime Minister.—His Chinese Max 
jesty has lately di and degraded Sung Ta-jin, bis 
Prime Minister, he presumed to advise him 
not to visit certain,tombs of his. ancestors + and has inti« 

drought ¢ wag occa~ 
sioned by the E mpeser’s intention. ‘Yhis was deemed 
such glaring disobedience to the caumands of his Hol 
Majesty, that it was impossible not to ishy it, 
wae therefore ordered, that he should be ye Cal 
office, and be reduced to wear a. button of the sixth rank, 
aml be gent to the eight standards of w sheps 
herds, ‘at Cha-ha-arb. His name is to be retained on 
the books ; and if for eight years be commit no qzrom 

WAC BLO, 


ha may again be cligible fox iis 


o> 
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Voetry. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sin, 

The following lines, extracted from the Juvenile 
Poems of Lord Byron, published under the title of 
** Hours of Idleness,” will convince us, that, even in his 
carly and uncontaminated years, he gloried in wielding 
he lash of satire. They serve forcibly to remind us 
of the vituperative volubility of vengeance exhibited in 
his latter lines, addressed to a female confidant ; which 
by the way are far exceeded by the coarse, but energetic, 
curses to be found in John Oldham’s satire upon a wo- 
man, who, by her unkindness, had killed his friend, 

DAMATAS. 

*« In law an infant, and in years a boy— 
In mind a slave to every vicious joy; 
From every sense of shame and virtue wean'd, 
In lies an adept—in deceit a fiend ; 
Versed in hypocrisy, while yet a child— 
Fickle as wind, of inclinations wild ; 
Woman his dupe—his heedl css friend a tool ; 
Old in the world, tho’ scarcely broke from school ; 
Danuetas ran through all the maze of sin, 
And found the goal when others just begin : 
K'en still conflicting passions shake his soul, , 
And bid him drain the dregs of pleasure’s bow] ; 
Bu! palled with vice, he breake his fonner chain, 
And viiat was once his bliss appears his bane.” 


Should the above lines meet with your approbation, I 
will, next week, send you a transcript of Oldam’s sa- 
tire. Your's, &c. 

Zz. 
oes 
TRUE LOVE, 





SHAKSPEARR. 





Love is a constant, ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 
Jt is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, altho’ his height be taken. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





t+ The following story, which is not destitute of hu- 
mour, was recently inserted in the Satutday’s Adver- 
tiser, under the head ‘** Original Story.” That it 
was original at one time, there can be as little doubt, 
as that it has now no pretensions to novelty. As the 
editor of that journal is somewhat of a wag, howe- 
ver, and may possibly have meant his original tale as 
a sly hit at some of his acquaintance, and as we do 
notjlike to spoil sport, we shall contribute to pass the 
joke, by giving the story a place in the Kaleidoscope. 


DICK STRYPE; 
Or, THE FORCE OF HABIT, 


Habits are stubborn things, 
And by the time a man is turn’d of forty, 
His ruling passion’s grown so haughty, 
There is no chipping of its wings: 
The amorous roots have taken earth, and fix, 
And never shall Pitt leave his juggling tricks 
Till Lincoln quits his mitre with his pride, 
Till Wyndham learns to flatter regicide, 
Till hypocrite enthusiasts cease to rant, 
And Wilberforce leaves off to cant. 
The truth will best be shown 
By a familiar instance of our own. 
Dick Strype 
Was a dear friend and lover of the pipe: 
He used to say one pipe of Kirkman’s best 
Gave Life a zest. 
To him ‘twas meat and drink and physic 
To see the friendly vapour 
Curl round his midnight taper, 
And the black fume 
Clothe all the room 
In clouds as dark as science metaphysic. 
So still he smok’d and drank and crack’d_his joke ; 
And had he single tarried, 
He might have smok’'d, and still grown old in smoke: 
But Richard married. 
His wife was one who carried 
The cleanly virtues almost to a vice, 
She was so nice ; 
And thrice a-week, above, below, 
The house was scoured from top to toe, 
And all the floors were rubb’d so bright, 
You dared not walk upright 
For fear of sliding ; 





Love's not Time's fool: though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come, | 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out e’en to the edge of doom. 
| 





THE SUICIDE, 
_—_ - 
Unfortunate Exile! perhaps to thy grave 
Love's sigh will be wafted o'er ocean's dark wave ; | 
Some heart may lament thee, some eye weep thy doom, |; 
Some friend of thy youth, seck the Suicide’s tomb. 
| 


Though thy life was not given in Liberty's cause, 

In defence of thy country, religion and laws ; 

Yet the hand that was rais’d to extinguish thy breath 
Might have nerv'd in the battle, and triumph ‘d in death. 


Poor son of Iberia !—forlorn as thy land, 

Cold and low as the spirit that once warmed her hand, 
When the Gothie plume met the Mohammedan glance, 
And her rivers were red with the Saracen lance ; 


Had thy name been enrolled in the list of the slain, 
When the cagles of Galia invaded thy plain, 

The laurel of war would have hallow'd thy name, 
For the cypress of woe is the chaplet of Fame. 


Guadiana’s sweet banks and the pastoral vale 
will listen, perchance, to the horrible tale ; 
The Shepherd repeat, and the Muleteer stay, 
Till the dews of the eve weep the burial of day. 


Fach fond heart that cherish’d, each bosom that kept 
Tis name in record till Remembrance wept, 
| 
| 
| 
| 





W)] now chaunt thy dirge, and in anguish deplore 
Phe Exile, the Stranger, proud, hopeless, and poor. 





—- —— 


CLAIMING THE FLITCH OF BACON, 


Wichnor is not the only village in Englaud, which 
bestows ite fliteh of bacon on whatever happy and) 
rare couple can claim it, A similar custom of the! 
manor of Dunmow Parva, in Essex, is generally 
supposed to have been wstituted by one of the Fitz 
walters. The ceremonial catablished for these occa 
sions, consisted of the married couple, who claimed 
the bacon, knechng on two sharp powted stones in) 
the church yard, when, after solemu chanting and 
other rites performed by the convert, the following 
oath was demanded of them :— 

** You shall «wear by custom of confessian, 
That \ ou ne'er made puptial transgression, 
Nor, since you were marricd man and wife, 
Ry housebold brawls, or contentious strife, 
Or otherwise, at bed or board, 

@fiended cach other in deed or in word : 
Or, since the parish clerk sald amen, 
Wished yourselves unmar ted again; 


But that she took a pride in. 
Of all things else, Rebecca Strype 
Could least endure a pipe. 
She rail’d upon the filthy herb tobacco, 
Protested that the noisome vapour 
Had spoil'd the best chintz curtains and the paper, 
And cost her many a pound in stucco ; 
And then she qneiel aut King James, who saith, 
** Tobacco is the Devil's breath.” 
When wives will govern, husbands must obey : 
Kor many a day 
Dick mourn’d and missed his favorite tobacco, 
And cursed Rebecca. 
At length the day approach'd his wife must die : 
Imagine now the doleful cry 
Of female friends, old aunts and cousins, 
Who to the funeral come by dozens. 
The undertaker’s men and mutes 
Steod at the gate in sable suits, 
With doleful looks, 
Just like so many melancholy rooks. 
Now cakes and wine are handed round, 
Folks sigh and drink, and drink and sigh, 
For grief makes people dry: 
But Dick is missing, no where to be found, 
Above, below, about 
They search’d the house throughout, 
Kach — and — entry, ; 
Quite from the garret to the pantry, 
In every corner, A mard, nook, al shelf, 


|| And alf concluded he had hung himself. 


At last they found him: Reader! guess you where ? 
"Twill make you stare— 
Perch'd on Rebecca's coffin, at his rest, 
Sinoking a pipe of Kirkman’s best. 





SONNET. 

Eternal and omnipotent Unseen! 

Who bad'st the world with all its lives complete, 
Start from the void, and thrill beneath thy feet, 

Thee 1 adore with reverence serene 
Here in the fields—thine own cathedral meet, 

Built by thyself—blue roof’d—and hung with green, 
Wherein all breathing things, in concord sweet. 
Organ'd by winds, perpetual hymins repeat 

Here hast thou spread that book to every eye, 

Whose tongue and truth all—all may read and prove ; 

On whose three blessed leaves—Earth, Ocean, Sky, 
Thine own right hand hath stamp’d, Might, Justice, 


OVE. 
True Trinity ; which binds, in due degree, 
God, man, and brute, in mutual unity. 
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Or, in a twelvemonth and a day, 

Repented pot in thought any way ; 

Bu’ continved true in thought and desire 
As when you join’d hands in the holy quire. 


If to Creve conditions without all fear, 

Of your own accord you freely will swear, 

* whole garnmon of bacon you shall receive, 

\od boar it home with love and good leave; 

Hor this ts our custom of Dunmow well known, 
tno’ the pleasure be our's, the bacon’s your own.” 





Dovee tustagees of the deliwery of the bacon are 
yeoorded ta the Chartalary of Che Priery, vow in the, 


Briteh Musevin; aed, since the suppression of thel| 


Priogs, Uheoe move iasteaers bave occurred at the; 
Courts earva, held by the steward of the manor, 
‘Lhe arat recorded delivery was in 1444, to Richard] 
Wrest, of Beadbourwe, ia Norfolk, aod the last was, 
bu Juwe 20, 1751, to Johu Shakeshbauks, woulcomber, 
geod Aun, hee wife, of Witherefeld, in Essex. 





N BECEIVING A BLANK LETTER ON THE FIRST 
or APRIL. 
1 pardon, Sir, the trick fou've play’d me, 
When an dpril Fool you tyade me; 
Since cae day only I appeas, 
W hat you, alas! do ail the « uv. 


Walking Dress.—A round dress composed of dove- 
| coloured tabinet; the skirt is gored, and very full at 
lthe buttom. The trimming conéists of a bias piece ot 
satin of about a quarter of a yard in breadth, which i 
! ornamented by.gauze roses and bands of velvet ; the 
former are place § lengthwise, three together, in a slant- 
ing direction; the hatter which are edged with a beau- 
i tiful narrow silk trinuming, are placed between the 
roses. ‘he body is made balf high; ic is tight to the 
| shape; the waist is very short, and the sleeves are long 
land tight to the arms: the bust and the bottoms of thx 
| sleeves are trimmed with an intermixture of satin and 
|gauze. Over this dress is worn a bronze-coloured vel- 
ivet spencer, the waist of which is finished in a very 
| novel style, by a small jacket richly braided, and 
adorned with tassels in the middie of the back and a: 
each side: the spencer is tight to the shape; the back 
| is of a moderate breadth, and it has a high standing 
| collar. Long sleeve with epaulettes, which are richiy 
| braided. Lace ruff. Head-dress, a velvet bonnet, 
which has a small dome crown, adorned on the sum- 
imit with a garland of flowers. The brim, which 
| stands a good deal off the tace, is very large; it i- 
| finished round the edge with a narrow roll of twisted 
| ribbon, and tied with soft ribbon under the chin. Shocs 
‘and gloves of dove-coloured kid to correspond: the 
‘former are ornamented next to the binding with 
slight braiding. 





' 

















£vening Dress.—A round dress, composed of satin 
striped gauze of dark puce colour, over a white satin 
slip: the skirt is very full, particularly at the bottom, 
and 1s ornamented with two rows of light silk trim- 
ming, which is set on in waves The body is cut low 
round the bust ; the back is plain; the front is formed 


in a pretty and becoming style ; the bosom is delicately 
shaded by a piece of net drawn in easings ; it sits close 
to the neck, and has a becoming as well as modest 
effect. The sleeves are short and very full. ‘The head 
dress is a toque, composed of Chinese silk, and white 
net: it is ornamented next the face with a band of 
Roman rl. Neck-lace, ear-rings and braceiets of 
pearl. hite satin shoes, and white kid gloves. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION AND DRESS. 


The court. mournings being now at an end, the in- 
vention of our fair fashionables, as well as their mar- 
chandes de modes, is again put in requisition to invent 
new fashions. We cannot say, however, that the pre- 
sent month affords as much novelty as we expected 
We have been promised several very elegant spring 
novelties for the ensuing month; and, in the mean 





- 


time we will lay before our fair readers the descrip-|| 


— and observations we have been able to make for ff 
is. 

In the promenade costume, cloth pelisses are at pre- 
sent very general, as are also cloth dresses with spencers 
of the same material. For the dtess promenade, or 
carriage costume, velvet spencers, with tabbinet, silk, 
or poplin dresses are in high estimation. Velvet 
pelisses are also very fashionable in carriage dress. 

Pelisses continue to be made very short in the waist, 
and with high collars, which stand out at some distance 
fromtheneck. The ruff, always an indispensable part 
of the pews dress, is placed inside, but it is suffi- 
ciently visible from the shape of the collar. The backs 
of several pelisses are made full, but those which are 
tight to the shape are equally genteel. ‘Ibe skirts are 
more full than they have been lately, and we observe 
that they are for the most part open in front. Furs 
and braiding seem to be most in request for trimmings; 
the former for velvet, and the latter for cloth pelisses. 
Satin, disposed in Various Ways, is the favourite trim- 
ming for cloth dresses. 

Bonnets for the promenjde are in general large, 
though not immoderately so. We have observed on 
some very elegant women, velvet hats with low crowns, 
and medeentel sized brims, which were of the same} 
width all round; these hats-are lined with white satin, 
and ornamented with full p!umes of feathers. They 
are a gentlewomanly walking hat, and in general be- 
coming. 

Muffs and tippets are universally adopted ; the for- 
mer are of a moderate size, the latter round and large. 
Ermine and swansdown are considered as the most 
fashionable fnrs. Morning dresses are composed of 
tabbinet and Circassian cloth in general. We have 
seen several in tabbinet, made and trimmed in the style 
which we described last month. When they are com- 
posed of cloth, the trimming is usually satin, which is 
disposed in different forms: the prettiest of these, in 
our opinion, is a cluster of leaves; they are formed of 
satin folds, are very large, and much raised; they have 
consequently a very rich effect, as have also full pucker- 
ings of gauze placed perpendicularly between broad 
bands of satin or velvet, and interspersed with bows of 
ribbon. 

Poplins, lutesrings, twilled sarsenets, and fancy silks, 
are all in favour for dinner dress. Gowns are in gene- 
ral made low; waists continue very sbort ; and long 
sleeves except in lace, are rarely seen. There is some 
vatiety in trimmings. We have noticed a broad point- 
ed silk fringe, which has a heading, richly wrought of 
floss silk leaves, with open spaces between. ‘Tulle, 
intermixed with satin, is likewise very fashionable; 
and dresses are upon the whole more moderately trim- 
med than they have been for a considerable time past. 
Caps continue to be generally adopted in morning 
dress: they are usually made ia net, tulle, or letting-ir 
lace ; muslin, though the material most appropriate for 
morning costume, not being considered at all fashion- 
able. .We have seen two remarkably pretty half dress 
caps, both made in net and of a round shape. One of 
them had a very tull crown of a moderate height, 
which was surmounted by a piece of net, shaped ex- 
actly like a cock’s-comb, this was ornamented with 
narrow satin rouleaus, and had whimsical but tasteful 
effect ; a small bouquet of roses was placed vn the left 
side. The other is called the hood-cap; the piece of 
net which gives it its name is very small, and merely 
talls over the back of the crown of the cap. This piece 
of net is edged with narrow blond, and a very full bor- 
der of blond is set on next the face. 

Feathers, flowers, and jewels, from the favourit: 
head-dresses for grand costume ; toques and turbans. 
though still very much in favour, not being quite so 
general as they were a short time since. Jewels or 
tlowers, disposed, as we observed last month, in a dia- 
dem shape, are very fashionable; and bandeaux, sprigs, 
and wreaths of pearls, intermixed with coloured stones, 
are also in very high estimatiou. 


Marcn 9. 





3 Colin—About 19 years of age, very stout, and do, da, 


10. 
Cclestine—Do. 17 do. do. do. a good house seryan; 
and do. . 
LsabellaDo. 27 do. do. a Creole wench, a 
—— wench, ee, conn - ke. orl eet, 
rigette—A bout 6 years old, ter of Isabella 
mulatto gitl, fit for house ana - 
Severin—About 13 years of age, a smart, likely dark 
mulatto, well dis » with a little more practice wil 
—_ a most = ent —— 
_Helena—About 20 years , a Creole wench, 
disposed, fit for the fidld and house, can cook and wee 
‘astian—Son of do. about 4 years of age, a smart ang 
bs likely aap _ 
or of do. abont 2 years of age, a good, likely 
Patgic=Mother of Isabella, a good old wench, 
Beaty and Greeves, 


Same, | 
es 








RECENT DUELS IN FRANCE, 


—<—>_- 


The youthful Beaupoile de St. Aulaire, who som 
months ago, published a pamphlet, entitled Funen 
Oration of the Duke de Feltre; in which the Memory 
of that minister was outraged, had already fought twy 
duels an the subject of this publication. His thon 
tagonist was M. de Montesquiou Fezenzac, nephew 


the Duke : and the second, M. de Feltre, son of thy 


ancient minister, who has succeeded to his father’s tith 
as Peer of France. In these two meetings, some 
wounds received on both sides, satistied the off 
and the offended. Sut the affair did not end here. Som 
days ago, M. de St. Aulaire received a challenge froy 
M. de Lartigue, an officer of the Royal Guard, and 
nephew @ la mode de Britanny of the Duke de Feltre, 
He answered by accepting it, and it wa3 agreed tha 
they should fight with swords, in the neighbourhood 
of the Barrier de Neuilly. Two seconds were ap 
painted on both sides: those of M. de St. Aulain 
were Colonel Count de Croquenbourg, and a superie 
military officer named Morisset. They met at th 
rendezvous on the morning of the 16th inst. M. d 
St. Aulaire fell by the first thrust of his adversary, and 
immediately expired. He will be interred to-day. He 
was a very promising officer, and is very much regret 
ted by his companions in arms. 

Paris, Feb. 18.—The death of M de St. Aulain 
was accompanied by circumstances of such a nature, 
that I think it my duty to explain them to the public 
Scarcely were the ashes of the Marshal the Duke of 
Feltre cold, when a publication appeared under the 
ironical title of Funeral Oration, which contained 4 
bitter and virulent attack on his character, both asa 
soldier and a man. ‘To this pamphlet the name of 
Beaupoil de St. Aulaire was aflixed, therefore it imporn 
not whether or no he was the real author ; he votunts 
tily took upon himseif the whole responsibility ; there. 
fore when one of the near relations of the deceased 
Marskal demanded satisfaction for the insult, this 
Measure was generally expected, and certainly not 
blamed. A second conibatant presented himself onthe 
lists, and there were few who did not consider M. de 
St. Aulaire wrong in taking up the gauntlet. Having 
escaped these trials with various success, no human 
being could anticipate that he would be a third time 
called to the field. I can, therefore, scarcely describe 
to you the public feeling when the news transpired, the 
night before last, that this unhappy young man had 
been killed by M. de Lartigues. It appears that fa 
tifteen days he bad declined accepting the combat ; not 
was it uncil he was menaced with an outrage of th 
grossest nature, tha: he covsented to meet his adver 
sary. They fought with a small sword called a buquet 
M. de St Aulaire, at the moment of putting himsf 
on his guard, remarked to his antagonist, that the son 
was shining on his eyes, and invited him, for his own 
sake, to change his position. It had been previously 
agreed upon by the seconds, that the first blood drawn 
should terminate the contest. M. de St. Aulaire hi 
his antagonist with the flat part of his sabre on the 
thigh, and the instant after received a thrust from M, 
de Lartigues, which penetrated six inches in hid sida 
—He died in a quarter of an hour afterwards. _—OD. 








See 

The gamekeeper of the Earl of Ilchester, at Rel 

linch, in Somersetshire, was killed a few days ago, it 

consequence of having accidentally trod upon the wir 

of a spring gun he was setting in the grounds, whid 
went off, and lodged its contents in his fody. 


Extraordinary Leap.—On Thursday, the 14th inst. 
four year old chesnut horse, by Zacharia, the propery 
of Mr. Roger Baker, of Markct Overton Lodge, Rut 
land, was ridden over a fence in that parish, and covered 
from hind feet to fore feet 11 yards 2 inches, and cleared 
a fore feet to hind feet 8 yards and a half and om 
in 
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SCANDALOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The following disgusting advertisements are copied 
from an American paper :— 
NEGROES. 


The subscribers offer to sell, or bargain for cotton, 
sugar, &c. a number of likely young men, women and 
children—amiongst whom, are excellent house-servants, 
seamstresses, and field hands. 

L. J and Co. 
Consti-st. 4 mm the Levee, 
_ The subscribers offer for sale. NINETEEN NEGROES, 
viz. 

Primus—About 26 years of age, a qa carpenter, 
and an excellent ne 4 Creole of East Raila, teak 
both the French and English languages. i 

Gilbert—About 43 years of age a good carpenter, and 
good negro, a Creole of St. Domingo, speaks both lan- 


yuages. 
. Lisette—A Guinea negro, about 21 years old, is a very 
wench, house wench, washer and ironer, speaks 
th languages. 
: ‘elestc—A daughter of do. (very likely child) 5 years 
old. 

Rose—Do. do. do. 3 years do. 

LewiseA very stout and active Guinea negro, about 
19 years of age. ‘ 
_ Cork—About 45 years of age, has a defect in his sight, 
is an American negro, a good fellow and a willing 
worker. 

Etienne—About 26 years of age, is a French Creole, 
an excellent, well-di negro, fit for any field-work, 

plowman. 








a 
Fir About 19 years of age, is a French Creole of 
this countr Ee negro wy teld hand. 

Christoph bout 22 years of age, du. do, do. do 


To Correspondents. 


New INVENTIONS.—The wood engravi accoity 
panying the description of Mr. KosTER’s ingenio’ 
improvement on Wheel Carriages, were received w 
late for this week. The details shall appear at ] 
in our next. 





Pewat Laws.—We thank PHiLantTHRopos fork 
, , that we cOuMY not res ler more acceptab 
service to the cause of humanity than by giving tlt 
admirable speeches of Sir J. MACKINTOSH , 
Buxton, on this important subject at full length, # 
the Kaleidoscope, under > a Philanthropist= 

ur correspondent is right in his conjecture, thet! 
will be impossible to do entire justice to these . 
in a weekly newspaper, wherein other p' ings 8 
parliament, and such a variety of matter must netet 
sarily find a place. It always formed part of the plat 
of our present little work occasionally to.com 
in its columns particular speeches, on gencral, 0d 
party politics. 





The great length of the details of the recent commem- 

ration of the Anniversary of Burns, obliges us # 

—— until our next, the further aceount of the 
elocipede. 


et 








Pnnted, published, and sold 
By EGERTON SMITH & CO. 
Liverpoel Mereury Office. 

Sold also by Messrs, Evans, Chegwin, and: Hall, Cast 
Street; Mr. ‘Thomas Smith, Paradise Street ; Mr. 
P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. John $ 
No. 59, Gerard Street, fir ready moncy only. 
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